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ORIGINAL MORAL TALES. | her chamber, and had probably been so far overcome||ther assistance; and the latter, as he grasped th 
we lIby her terrors as to be unable to descend. With that) other's hand, was heard to exclaim, 








|chamber all communication was now cut off by the), “ O, Jack! how I envy you the performance of that 
INTOLERANCE. ruthless element, which too often laughs at humani-} perilous achievement!" 

A DOMESTIC TALE OF THE YEAR 1741. ||ty’s tenderest ties. The only staircase which led to|| “ There is no cause for envy,” replied Ury, with a 

— ' that wing of the building was now a blazing ruin, melancholy smile. * Your hazard was far greates 

CHAPTER IX. | and the last faint hope of Lavinia’s ultimate safety) than mine, for I proceeded directly from the parlou 








lirested up y two w ws > which the! 
ne upon the only two windows thre ugh ' hich tl 
A female shriek !—so piercing wild flames were not already protruding their cloven| 


As makes his very life-blood start-—— rae . os » 
“My child !—Almighty God !—My child!” | tongues, as if hissing in derision at the terrors of the} 
helpless crowd. 


Tue startling cry of “ Fire, fire, fire!” which sud- | ~ See ie 

denly broke upon the ears of the inmates of Fort | “ Father of mercies !”’ cried the governor, in a tone 
George, produced a scene of consternation and dis- | of distraction, ‘are there no means to rescue my 
may, which may be more easily conceived than de-| Lavinia ?—Will no one save my child ? 

scribed. || * ] will, or perish in the attempt !”’ exclaimed How- 
“ Save yourselves!” exclaimed Kelly, bursting| 24, as he threw off his coat, darted up the steps 7 
the piazza, and plunged into the hall, where his form 
started in terror from their seats. “ The house is on Ickly disappeared amid the sable volumes of smoke | 
fire! Save yourselves instantly, or retreat will be which rolled through the passage. Directly his figure 


impossible! The flames have caught the stairs!” | ¥@5 seen flitting past au upper window in the direc- 
; , : | tion of Lavinia’s chamber. 
At this alarming intelligence all sprang for the | 


door, except Howard and Ury; who, seizing the re- | 
treating Kelly by the arm, simultaneously demanded, 

* Where are the ladies !—Are they safe?” 

** T hope so,”’ replied Kelly —* I saw them all be- : 
low, except Miss Lavinia; but she must be safe !” ceeded by a pause of anxious suspense and breathless 

* Lavinia !—Gracious heavens!" exclaimed How- 
ard, in a tone of frenzy, as he leaped over the heads 
of the descending group, and rushed wildly into the 
open court. 

At this moment the chapel bell commenced its 
deafening peal; which, mingled with the shrieks of 
females, the shouts of soldiers, the cries of servants, 
and the loud crackling of the flames, produced a coup 
@eil of horrors, calculated to appal the stoutest * : , 
hones. | joyful shouts of the spectators, he succeeded in bear- 

The summer suns and winter winds of more than ine ais eae eae busden im safety down the andes, | 
half a century, had admirably fitted the shingle roofs and placing her in the arms of her bewildered father | 
at Fort George for a brilliant pyrotechnic exhibition. when, completely exhausted by the unvented ad 
No wonder, then, that the flames spread with an im- 
petuosity that bid defiance to every human exertion. 
The wind still blew a gale from the southeast; no 
engines were near—fire-hooks and hose were un- | 2 
known; and not a ladder, of any description or di- | 2 He shall met perish, by heaven 
mensions, could be found in the fort! All shouted  P@S5!Ng voice, with a shrill and startling energy, as 
their orders together, which no one could understand the tall athletic figure of a black suddenly emerged 
or obey; and for some time the whole area of the from the crowd, and ascend.d the ladder with the 
fortress presented a scene of ** confusion worse con- |celerity of a rocket, from whence he sprang through 
|| the window, and disappeared. In a few moments he 
|| was again visible. with Howard by his side, the latter 
| evidently faint, and too much exhausted to secure his 

In the midst of this discordant din, the attention |own safety. By assistance from below, however, he 
uf every one was suddenly arrested by the appear-| was svon snatched from his perilous situation, and 
ance of a female form, with hair dishevelled, rushing | conveyed in safety down the ladder, followed by the | 
franticly through the crowd, wringing her hands in intrepid black, who had scarcely gained a footing out- 
ronvulsive agony, and shrieking the name of Lavinia!) side the apartment, when the whole blazing roof of | 
lt was the mother of our heroine, having just dis- | that wing ofthe edifice fell in, with a tremendous crash ! 
covered that she was not among the females who had 'Itis, perhaps, needless to add, that it was Quamino— 
escaped from the house, and were collected in the! better known as Marshall’s servant, Ben—whe thus 
harracks. || preserved the life of Howard, at the imminent hazard 

| 


wildly into the apartment where the guests had just 


‘* He has passed the stairs! He has gained her 

. | 

chamber !"" was now vociferated from many mouths 
at once; while an enthusiastic shout evinced their 


. . - , } 
admiration of the desperate attempt. This was suc-| 


expeciation. 

By this time a ladder had been procured, and was 
on the point of being raised against the wall, when a! 
suddev crash was heard, and the sash of the window 
before mentioned was seen to be torn from its frame 
by some sinewy arm within the apartment. In the 
next moment a masculine form was visible at the 
opening, supporting the unconscious Lavinia in his 
arms. It was not Howard, but Ury. Cheered by the 


tion, and no longer supported by an extraordinary 
excitement, he could only faintly articulate that How- 
ard was Dwrning to death, as he himself sank, appa-} 
lrently Wiicless, into the arms of Marshall. | 





exclaimed a 


” 


founded ;” a scene, 
With which compared, old Babel’s lofty tower 
Was Order's teinple and the shrine of Peace. 


“ Lavinia is perishing in the flames!” was now | of his own. 
echoed from mouth to mouth, till the fatal exclama-!| Lavinia was soon restored to her recollec tion, and 
won reached the ears of the governor, with whom immediately conveyed—together with her mother and! 
very other consideration was instantly merged in | aunt, and other females of the household—to a place 
vell-grounded fears for the safety of his only child. | of safety in the town, at some distance from the fort. 
When the alarm was first given, Lavinia was in iUry and Howard, also, were soon able to render fur-! 


to Miss Clarke's chamber, and had I found her there, 
could have conducted her down the stairs in perfect 
safety. But she had fled, in what direction I knew 
not, until, groping about in the smoke, I at length 
found her stretched insensible upon the floor. By this 
time the stairs were impassable, and I made for the 
window ; near which I beheld you fall, just as I was 
tearing it from the frame. The rest you know.” 

It was not a time or place for further explanation. 
The citizens, in great numbers, now began to flock 
to the scene of conflagration; and though, with the 
best possible intentions, still their voluntary assist- 
ance tended more to increase the general confusion 
than to facilitate the rescuing of any valuables from 
destruction. Two fire-engines were at length brought 
to play upon that part of the blazing ruin which was 
yet accessible; and, under cover of their incessant 
discharge—if a military phrase will be tolerated— 
most of the household furniture, in that wing of the 
edifice, was taken out by several intwepid individuals, 
and conveyed to a place of safety. 

Fort George, as our readers are probably aware 
stood at the lower end of Broadway, on a command 
ing eminence, which has since been levelled ; its foi 
mer site being now occupied by an elegant block of 
brick buildings, between the Bowling-green and the 
Battery. The fortress commanded both the harbou 
and the town; and the steeple of the chapel, which 
stood within its walls, conld be distinctly seen from 
the most northern extremity of the city, where St. 
Paul’s church now stands. Of course, the present 
conflagration was witnessed by almost every citizen 

The fire had now reached the chapel, which ad 
joined the governor’s house; and, in a few minutes, 
its roof and steeple were enveloped in a sheet of flame ; 
from whence, glaring cinders and blazing shingles 
darted like comets through wreathing folds of murky) 
vapour, and descended in a fiery shower among the 
combustible fabrics of this seemingly devoted city. 
To heighten the confusion and consternation whicl 
already prevailed, some ignorant or mischievous in 
dividual in the crowd, expressed an apprehension 
that the fire would extend to the magazine. The 
word had no sooner escaped his lips, than a general 
panic was produced, by several voices exclaiming 
at once, 

* The magazine will explode! Take care of the am- 
munition chests! Beware of that cask of powder!” &c. 

In vain the governor expostulated, and pledged his 


|honour that there was not the least particle of extra 


powder, nor half a dozen prepared cartridges in the 
fort; in vain he assured every one that there was not 
the slightest danger to be apprehended from that 


|; source: the alarm still continued to spread, and th 


citizens to decamp, until very few remained to assist 
the garrison in checking the progress of the flames. 
The example of those few, however, soon inspired 
many of the more courageous fugitives with fresh 
confidence, and induced them to return to their duty 
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- . ann 
until, finally, the “ tide of migration” began to set | within our reach. Such, more or less, is the picture of life heat and cold. 


again towards the fort. 

Despairing of saving any edifice attached to the|| 
fortress, the governor now gave orders for the firemen 
to leave the other buildings to their fate, and direct 
their united energies to one single object. The secre-_ 
tary’s office, over the gate of the fort, was, as yet, un-' 
injured, except upon the roof. In this building were 
deposited all the official papers, books, and records 
of the colony; the preservation of which was, of 
course, an object of the first importance. The en-! 
zines were, therefore, brought to play in such direc-| 
tions as to protect the individuals who were busily! 
employed in removing these documents; many of 
which, for the sake of despatch, were thrown from 
the windows outside of the walls, towards the town, 
and committed to the mercy of the wind, which seat-| 
tered them profusely over the parade, and from thence | 
through the open lots towards the Hudson river. For- | 
tunately, however, almost every paper of importance | 
was ultimately picked up and restored, with the ex-|| 
ception of one, which chance, the devil, or a miracle, 
threw into the possession of Sorubiero, and which it | 
was his interest to retain. 

The preservation of these articles from instant de- | 
struction was all that could be effected, before the | 
office was so completely eaveloped in flames as to} 
The last book had } 
been thrown into the street, and the last individual | 
had precipitately descended from the same window 
when the whole roof fell in: and, in the next mo- 
ment, a succession of explosions, resembling a_feu-de 


vender farther exertion fruitless. 
| 
| 
| 


joie, within the midst of the ruins, struck new con- 
sternation into the heart of every individual, the go- | 
vernor himself not excepted. 


The scene which followed beggars description. The | 


citizens, conceiving their former apprehensions were 


now on the point of being realized, fled with a preci- | 
pitancy that prostrated great numbers beneath the 
feet of their more fortunate fellow-fugitives. Blacks, 
of both sexes, were mingled in the crowd, and a dis- 
cordant chorus of shrieks and shouts, oaths and 
prayers, mingled with a variety of other nameless | 
The firemen fled 
with the rest; and, in less time than we have occu- 
pied in relating the fact, the governor, Howard, Ury, 
und Marshall, with a few inferior officers and soldiers. | 
were left alone in the fort. 
Great as this sudden panic was, however, it soon | 
subsided. 
pulace slackened their speed ; and Marshall at length | 
succeeded in convincing the firemen that there was | 


sounds, were heard on every side. 





The explosion ceased—the affrighted po- | 


no farther danger to be apprehended, as the cause of 
their fright had been nothing but a few hand-grenade | 
shells, which, having lain there for years, had been | 
overlooked and forgotten. 

In the mean time, the barracks, which stood on the 
side of the quadrangle opposite to the governor’s man- 
slon, had shared the common fate of their more aspir- 
ing neighbours. From these, the flames extended to 
the roofs of the stables without the fort: the whole of | 
which were soon reduced to ashes. Thus, in less than 
ene hour and a half from the first alarm, the bare 
stone-walls were all that remained of this ancient cit- 
idel of New-Amsterdain. 

CITY OF NEW-YORK, 

What an enterprising, bustling, thriving community is 

this of New-York '—No season is idle—no avenue of com- 


{ 


merce is untried—no relaxation from business is known— 
the past has no warning to deter—the present no danger 
to induce hesitation—the future—O, the joytul and pro- 
mising future—reveals nothing but sunny hopes! And thus, 
from day to day, we press on, straining every nerve to 
surpass our competitors, placing happiness always in pros- 
pect—and, in the pursuit of future ease and enjoyment that 
uray never be realized, sacrificing that portion of both | 











every where ; but it is particularly so, as it appears to us, 
in this our goodly city. Let each one look round the circle | 
of his friends, and see how few, how very few, are content 
with what is—how earnest, how constaut the struggle for 
that something better, which all pursue, and which so few 
attain. Yet the very pursuit is, in some, happiness—it is | 
occupation—employ ment—and he who lacks these, mental 
or bodily, cannot be happy. The grear and diilicult aim. 
should be, so to temper exertion with present content: vent, | 
as that the faculties of mind and body may seither rust in 
indolence and apathy, nor be stretched beyond reason and 
endurance, in the pursuit of what, after all, may prove 


unreal gratification. American, 








FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 


ON SEEING, THROUGH A DISTANT WINDOW, A BELLE COMPLET- 
ING HER TUILET FOR A BALL 


| 
‘Tis well—-'tis weli—that clustering shade 
Is on thy forehead sweetly laid ; | 
Aud that light curl that slumbers by, | 
Makes deeper yet thy depth of eye, | 
And that white rose that decks thy hair, } 
Just wins the eye to linger there, 
Yet makes it not to uote the less 
The beauty of that raven tress 


Thy coral necklace ’—earrings too’? | 


Nay—nay—-not them—no darker hue 
Than thy white bosom be, to-night, 
On that fair seck the bar of light, 

Or hide the veims that taintly glow 
And wander in that living snow. 


What !—yet another? Can it be 

That neck needs crnament to thee '— 
Yet not thy jewels !—they are bright, 
But that dark eye hati softer light, 

And though each gem had been a star 
Thy simple self were lovelicr tar. 

Yet stay !-—that string of matchless peaii 
Nay—wear it—wear it—radiant girl! 
For ocean's best of pure and white 
Should only be thy foil to-night. 


Ay, turn thee round! ‘tis lovely all— 
fhou'lt have no peer at that ga) ball! 
And that proud toss !—it makes thee smilc 
To see how deep is thine own wile ; 

And that slow look, that seems to stray 

As each sweet feature made it stay- j 
And that smatl finger, lightly laid 
On dimple cheek and giussy brat 
As if to know that ali they seem 
Is really there, and not a ¢ cam— i 
I wish | knew the gentle thought 

By all this living beauty wroug ‘— 

1 wish | knew if that sweet brow, 

That neck on which thou gazest now — 
If thy rich lip and brilliant tace— 

Thy pertect figure’s breezy grace— 

If these are half the spell to thee 

That will, this night, bewilder me 


Cassi 





ABRIDGED FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLES 


COURTS OF LOVE. } 


Warron, in his History of Poetry, conveys a tolerably 


clear general idea of these courts. “ The early poets of 
he observes, “‘formed a society called the 


These establishments consisted of ladies 


Provence,” 
Court or Love. 


‘and gentlemen of the highest rank, exercised and approved 


in courtesy, who tried with the most consummate ceremo- 
ny, and decided with supreme authority, cases of love 
brought before their tribunal. A queen of France was ap- 
pealed to from an unjust sentence pronounced in the love- 
pleas, where the Countess of Champagne presided, The 
queen did not choose to interpose in a matter of so much 
consequence, nor to reverse the decrees of a court whose 
decision was absolute and final. She said, ‘Heaven for- 
bid that I should presume to contradict the sentence of the 
Countess of Champagne! Further on, he says—** Not 
long afterwards, on the same principle, a society was esta- 
blished in Languedoc, called the Fraternity of the Peni- 
tents of Lot Enthusiasm was here carried to as high a 
pitch of extravagance as ever it was in religion. It was a 
contention of ladies and gentlemen, who should best 
sustain the honour of their fanaticism. Their object was 
to prove the excess of their love, by showing, with an 
iuvincible fortitude and consistency of conduct, with no} 
less obstinacy of opinion, that they could beax extremes of 


esquires, the dames and dat 


ever, these discussions were matured into a regul 


its proces 


—_——$——— SS 

Accordingly, the resol.te kni -hts and 
‘ls, whe had the hardiness to 
embrace this severe institution, dressed themselves, during 
the heat of summer, iv the thickest mantles, ned with «he 
warmest fur. In this they demonstrated, according to the 
ancient poets, that love works the most wonderful and ex 
traordinary ¢ ianges 
ed the nature « 
in the lightest 

It \ as a crime to wear fur on 
cold; or to appear with «4 hood, cloak, gloves, or muff. ‘Thy 
flame of love kept them sufficiently warm. Fires, ali the 
winter, were utterly banished their h  ises; and they dress 
ed their apartments with everereens. In tie most intens: 
frost, their beds were covered onl; with a piece of canvass 





In wiiwer, (heir love again »ervert 
the seasons: they then clothed the.nselve 
ed thinnest stuffs which could be procured. 
day of the most yiercing 


It must be re:nembered, that, in the mean time, they p ssed 
the greater part of the day abroad, in wandering abou 
from castle to castle, insomuch, that many of these devo 
tees, during so desperate a pilgrimage, perished by the in 


clemency of the weather, and die. martyrs to ‘heir pro 


| fessions.” 


The Courts of Luve appear to have aad their origin 
the tensons, or poetical contentions of rival troubadours 


| who submitted their productions to the judgment of certain, 


fair ladies; who, according te the system of galleutry th 
At thes: 
contentions, questions of a character similar to this wer 


in vogue, undertook *o decide upon their merits. 


frequently discussed :—* Une lover is so jealous that he 


takes offence on every occasion ; another so tranquil that 


nothing can awaken his distrust—which ts the more sincer 
lever of the two?” The decision awarded by a court o1 
jury of ladies, was entitled the decree of love. Soon, how 
system 
“f jurisprudence: different parties were recognised as 
plaintiffs and de’ udants; counsel were employed piea. 
ings took place. and judgments were regular_y given. The 
dress of the lady-judges, it should be remarked, was ex 


cee ‘ingly splendid and imposing. They were magnificent 


| ly attired in green, richly decorated, and wearing collar- 


f gold, avd other ornaments. 
We shall now, 1 furt).er illustration, quote a few ab 
stracts of cases. The first may s« 
‘A lady imposed on her lover 
to praise her in public. The kmght, in a large company 
heard some observations made in Gispuragement of hi- 


eas a lesson for lovers 
express condition neve: 


lady. Unable co contain himself, he repelled the accuss 
The lady contend 
ed that he had broken the cc odition, an. therefore forfeited 
all claims to her favour. [he Counw+s of Champagne, 
before whom the cause was tried, decreed that 
night was justified 


tions, and launched forth in her prai-e. 


howe 
t ¢ condition was ‘legal, and that the 


in defending the character of his lady. 


At this dancing season of the year, the next may no! 


prove less acceptable: 


“ This was an action brought by the plaintiff, a lover 
against the defendant, to whom he was attached, for rv 
The cechvration stated that o1 
plaintiff had sequ sted the said defendant to 


tusing to dance with him. 
ac. at, ac. 
dance, Which she, without aoy reasonable cause in that be 


| half, refused to do, alleging a certain frivolous excus: 


That aiterwards the said plaintiffd d again, with great ea: 


/nestness, humbly r quest the said defendant to dance i few 


steps with him, to save him, the said plaintiff, from being 
laughed at by certain persons then and there present 
which she also reiused todo. And he averred that he had 
on dive. 3 occasions, mered to the said defendant, and take1 
of his hat whenever 
although the said defendant well knew that he was stricke: 


e, the said plaintiff, met her. Yer 


with, and loved her, she, nevertheless, wholly disdained 
and refused to speak to him, the said plaintiff; or if, at any 
time, the said defendant said * How d’ye do,’ to the sai? 
plaintiff, it was with atoss of the heac of her, the said d 
fendant. 

“ The defendant having suf cred judgment to go by default 
the court pronounced sentence, as follows :—The court de 
crees the defendant to dauce with the plaintiff, whether she 


wishes it or not; or, at all events, to dance a few steps wit! 
him. The court permits the plaintiff, when the defendan 


and another are secking for a third to form a pas de troi 
to step in and to form the third; and the court being inforin 


jed that the defendant has spoken contemptuous words © 


, and said that the plaintiff would lose his labo 
in suing her, permits the plaintiff to pass her without mov 


: 4 
ing to her, or saying ‘How d’ye do,’ and declares him ex 
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empt from courtesying to her during the dar -c, as others 
are used todo. And the plaintiff is to have his costs.” 

The following is worth nothing more serious than a laugh: 

** An action was brought by a young married lady against 
her husband for not allowing her to wear a gown and a bon- 
net made in the newest fashion. The pleadings ran toa 
considerable length, aud the court declared that the matter 
should be referred to two milliners, who should report there- 
on; end if aay thing objectic unable were found in the fashion 
{the gown and bonnet, the court directed that the referees 
should cal! in the assistance of two ladies on the part of 
the plainti:., and wo ou he part of the defendant, to assist 
ther in th: ‘+ judgment.” 

The next is more serious : 

“ The desendant, whc e lover had remained fora certain 


tong space of tin. in parts b yond the seas on an expedi- 


ion, being doubtful respecting his return, whereof many |! 


another lover. 
The secretary of him, th> said first-mentioned lover, here- 
upon impleaded the said defendant, who appeared and 
pleaded the sey uth statute of the Code of Love. And there- 
upon she sai, that 


people had well nigh despaired, sought f - 


it were lawful for a widow to take a 
husband two ears aiter the decease of her first former 
husband, a fortiori, it was lawiul for her, the said defen- 
dent, who was a quasi widow, leaving her said ¢ st-men- 
tioned lover, se odo, when he, her said first-mentioned 
lover, had sent to her, the sai¢ defendant, neither messen- 
ger nor message, dur.ag the said long period of time, al- 
though she averred he had, during all that time, frequeut 
opportunit ~s of so doing. 

* The pleadings ran out to great length; but on the cause 
coming on for trial before the Countess «i Cb unpagne, the 
tollowing judgment v. as pronounced : 

“The judgment, in this case, must be for the plaintiff. The 
defendant should not have renounced her lover, even after 
so long an absence, but upon t e¢ clearest proot of want of 
affection or fidelity. The court, however, must be under- 
stood as speakin, of absence only when caused by unavoid- 
able neces ity, or from some ' onourable motive. Cert. nly 
nothing ough *o cause more joy i> the bart of one in the 
defendant's situation, than the information that her lover 
is acquiring fame in foreign ealms, and attaching to him- 
self the confidence of the valiant and the wise. Wu:h re- 
gaid to his neglect in writing, or despatching messengers, 
it may have arisen from the most prudential reasons, in 
order that the secret of his attachment might remain hid- 
den. For though he had despatched letters to her, the 
tenour of which might be unknown to the messenger yet, 
non constat that by the malfeasance of that mess : zer, oF 
by his death on the journey , the secret of his passion noglit 
have been divulged.” 

Two more, and we shall have done: 

An action was brought by the heirs of a lover, to com- 
pel a lady t show them the same politeness which their 
ancestor had .|ways experienced trom her. They alleged 
that they had discovered, amongst the papers of the de- 
ceased, ane. reement, by which the defendant had bound 
herself to wish the deceased good-day whenever she met 
hin and to make him a courtesy; and they said that, as 
heirs at law, they were entitled to the benefit of this agree- 
inent 

* The defendant insisted that the contract was merely 
personal, and that it could not descend to the representa- 
tives of her lover, atter bis death. 

© The plaintifls contended that if any thing had been due 
‘rom their ancestor to the defendant, thy + would have been 
answerable to her 

“To this the defendant replicd, that there was a ereat 
distinction between debts or goods and chattels. and the 
personal property of love; and she insisted tuat, if judgement 
were given for the plaintiffs, she should be burthened with 
making two courtesies instead of one. 

* Judgement was given for the defendant 

The succeeding is more in detail : 

his was an action in the nature of trover, for a kiss 
Tue defendant pleaded that he had long loved the said 
plaintifl, whereof she had notice; but that, not regarding 

im, she had wholly neglected and refused to entertain his 
said suit. And he further said, that he had at length s 
wuch prevailed upon her, the said plaintiff, that she muder- 
took and faithfully promised the said defendant, to give 
him the said kiss; yet that, not regarding her said promise 
and undertaking, she, the said plaintiff, had always, up to 


| self, and pursued his way home 


———SEEE _ 


{| : ; , 
'the time of the said supposed grievance, excused herself 


from so doing; sometimes alleging to the said defendant, 
that she had been prevented therefrom ; and at other times 
asserting, that it was not a proper opportunity in that be- 
half. And the said defendant affirmed, that he bad been 
for the space of three months in pursuit of the said kiss, 
which wasa great pity. And he further said, that, on a cer- 
tain day, when her husband was absent, he prayed the said 
plaintiff to perform and fulfil her said promise and under- 
taking ; but perceiving that the said plaintiff was not willing 
so todo he then and there took the said kiss, as it was law- 


ful forh m soto de. And he prayed his costs. 


|| “ And the said plaintiff for replication said, that she did | 


not undertake or promise in the manner and form as the 
said defendant had above alleged, for chat the said promise 
| was a conditional promise only, to wit, at the will and plea- 
\' sure of the said plaintiff, when and where it should please 
' her, the said plaintiff, to fulfil the same 
And the said defendant for rejoinder said, that the said 
plaintiff did undertake and promise, in manner and form 
aforesaid, without this, that the said promise was condi- 
tion J. And he further said, that though there had been 
neither gift nor promise, he reasonably deserved, for his 
care, diligence, and attendance given and bestowed by him, 
the said defendant, in the service of the said plaintiff, at 
feast the reward of the said kiss; and that it was therefore 
lawtul for him, the said defendant, to take out execution for 
the saine, and to possess himself thereof as of his own pro- 
per goods and chattels, which had come to his possession by 
finding. And he concluded as before 
And now the parties having been heard, and mature 
deliberation being thereupon had, the court gave judgment 
tor the defendant, and decreed the plaintiff to pay costs 
And the court further directed the said plaintiff specifically 
to perform her said promise, at the instance aud request of 
the satd defendant, no account being taken of the said for- 


” 


mer salute 





APPROPOS PSALM SINGING. 


Many years ago, in “old continental times,’ an obscure 





parsh, in a corner of the town of W——, in Connecticut, 
As not 
untrequently occurs on such occasions, a disagreement took 


set about the erection of a house of public worship 


place about the location of the house; which, after the 
trame was raised, grew to such a height, that the work was 
stopped ; and the uncovered trame stood for years exposed 
to the elements, until it literally tumbled down, An attempt 
was then made to rebuild the house—a new frame was pro- 
vided tor the purpose—and the “society” gathered toge- 
ther for the raising. Among those present was the late Dr 
Lemuel Hopkins, ot witty memory—ten a bn yotogether 
with his father, the clergyman ot the adjoming parts! 

As Was Customary in those limes, it was proposed to have 
prayers and singing before the * raising’? commenced—but 
there was no psalin book there. Young Hopkins, however, 
suggested that he could remember a psalm, and was accord- 
ingly requested to give it out, m the old way, by “lining it,’ 


Ile theretore began— 


‘ Except the Lord doth build the house 
The builders work in vain 


These being duly sung to the good old tune of Mear—he 
continued, 
Except the Lord doth finish it 
“Twill tumble down agaiu 





IRISH FAIRY STORIES, 


A man passing a ruined house late one niglit, was asto- 
nished to see a light beaming through the windows, and to 
hear a great mewing, as of a conclave of cats. Suddenly 


Tell Dil- 


Phe good man was amazed, 


one jumping on a bit of the crazy wall, said, 


drum, Doldrum is dead 


| but had no idea that these words were addressed to him- 


The fire was bright, his 
wife's conversation good, his supper better, when, in the 
midst of a draught, he ne arly choaked himself with laugh- 
ine.—** What's the matter said his wife.—** Whiv this,” 
replied he—* When I was coming home, a cat sprang ona 
wall and said, ‘ Tell Dildrum Doldrum’s dead!’ Scarcely 
were the words out of his mouth when his own favourite 
cat, Who was sitting demurely washing his face before the 
fire, started up, and exclaiming, ‘‘ Murder ! and is Doldrum 


dead!” darted up the chimney, and was never seen inore! 


CURLOUS BLUNDER. 

* One hundred and fifty Exiles from Siberia have arrived 
in one box, by the brig Mobile, from Glasgow ‘—meanine 
Madame Cotia's delightful little novel of that name.—Th« 
Boston Statesman takes the statement in its literal sens« 
and says, “ Exiles of Siberia. One hundred and fifty o1 
these miserable felons are said to have arrived at New-York 
Among them, Count Benyowsky Poor Benyowsky has 
been dead these thirty-three years, and has had more than 


a score of tragedies written about him! 





BEAU BRUMMELL. 


' When Brummell! was the creat oracle on coats, the duk« 
of Leinster was very anxious to bespeak the approbation ot 
the “ Emperor of the Dandies” for a “cut” which he had 
just patronised. The duke, in the course of his eulogy on 
| his schneider, had frequently occasion to use the word» 

“my coat."’ * Your coat, my dear fellow,” said Brummell 

“what coat?” “ Why, this coat,” said Leinster; * this coat 

that | have on.’ Brummell, after regarding the vestment 
with an air of tufinite scorn, walked up to the duke, and 
taking the collar between his finger and thumb, as if fearful 


of contamination, * What,duke, do you call that thing acoat!” 


THE SCOTCH NOVE 


It is not generally known, that none of the parties en 





S. 





gaged in the production of these immortal works—not even 
their distinguished author—at first anticipated their asto 
nishing success; or, rather, they all feared that Waverly 
might prove a failure. Waverly was written about the 
period when the author's poctical fame was beginning to 
decline; and it lay half printed for about two years in the 
warehouse of Messrs. Ballantyne & Co, in whose book 
selling trade Mr. Scott was said to be a partner. Upon the 
failure of Mr. Ballantyne, part of his stock was transferred 
to Mr. Constable; but even that sagacious bookseller de 
murred to the purchase of the half printed Wave rly Al 
last, however, the novel was completed, and appeared. Its 
| success was equally sudden and surprising ; and its anony 
|| mous author received all the honours of a first-rate novelist 
long before either review or magazine had proclaimed to 


the world that such a mighty genius had arisen 





AN EATRACT. 
“It was long before I felt any thing lke attachment fou 
Maria 


sweet, secluded, hallowed, innocent girl; adomestic daugh 


She seemed to me a desert lily; an ocean gem; a 
ter, home-loving, nun-like, knowing nought about the busy 


world. She was not beautiful, yet very beautiful: in th: 
1 here 


was no elegant defined contour, no fine regularity of fea 


ture Her eves 


lighted ball-room most would have passed her by 


1 never knew their colour—tair they 
were—light, gentle, loving, inmoecent-loving eves, like thos« 
Whenever she spoke or listened, sh 


raised and fixed them on you without a blush 


of happy children 
I know no 
if she was musical—at least | never heard her play or sin 

but when she spoke, it was a pleasant sound, sweeter than 


any song. I know not if she drew; but I have seen he: 
stand looking at waters, rocks, and trees, and forms, and 
ruins, as fondly as if she did 


ANECDOTE OF BONAPARTE. 
Napoleon being in the gall ry of the Louvre one day, at 
tended by the Baron Denon, turned round suddenly from a 
picture which he had viewed for some time in silence, and 


said to him—** That is a noble picture, Denon.” In 





tal,” was Denon’s reply ‘How long,” inquired Napo 


leon, “ will this picture last Denon answered, that “ with 
care, and in a proper situation, it might last perhaps, fiv 

hundred years.” And how long,” said Napoleon, “ will 
a Statue last? 


And this,” 


* Perhaps,” replied Denon, “ five thousand 


years returned Napoleon, shi rpls nl 


you call immortality 





MEMORY. 


There are hours, there are minutes, which memory brine 
Like blossoms of Eden, to twine round the heart 
And as Time rushes by on the might of his wing 


They may darken awhile, but they never depart 


O! these hallowed remembrances cannot decay, 
But they come on the soul with a magical (/ vill, 
And in days that are darkest they kindly will stay, 
And the heart. in its last threb, will beat with thein stil 
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* In eight days,” said the lady, ** you shall be sa- | closed on the east and west by long ranges of high 
eee | tisfied.”” ‘lands; and, at intervals, the sparkling waters of the 
| 
| 


MISCELLANY. 





sgt ne , 7 | ‘They prepared for the marriage, and, notwithstand-) Connecticut could be seen glancing through the 
NEW WAY TO OBTAIN A HUSBAND. . j : : 2 . 

ing the refusal of the generous young man to accept green foliage which covered its banks, which, with 

Or all the stratagems resorted to by female inge-| a million in bank bills, she settled all her property | the domestic animals scattered over the fields, and 
nuity to obtain a suitable husband, we know of none) upon him. | the people at their various occupations, gave the 
so extraordinary as that of the French lady who gave!) * If you have not courage cnough to suffer,” said) scene an appearance of life and motion. But I will 
out that her head resembled a ** Death’s Head.” | she, * for your companion, I shall, at least, be con-' not attempt a description—suffice it to say, it was 
Among the numerous lovers, who, in consequence of soled by the reflection, that I have enriched him’ one of New-England’s most beautiful landscapes. I 
the immense wealth she was reputed to possess, as-) whom I love, and he will perhaps drop a tear to my stood for some moments gazing upon the scene, not 


pired to the honour of her hand, in spite of the ter-| memory.” 


rors of her face, there were reckoned no less than | 


Returning from the altar, she threw herself on her! 


| being aware I was not alone. 
Turning my bead at the rustling of the branches, 


five hundred and nineteen reformed rakes, and two! knees before her spouse, and placed her hand upon) I saw an old man seated on a log beside me. He saw 


1} 


hundred ruined gamesters. She showed to a person) her mask.—What a situation for the husband !—His I was taken by surprise, and broke the silence by 
. . . j = . ° e 
who was in her confidence, twenty-five or thirty let-| heart palpitated—his face turned pale—the mask observing— 


ters, which she had received from Belgium, written) fell—he beheld an angel of beauty !—She then ex- 


by certain well known characters, who said they | claimed affectionately— 


would never revolt, though she should prove to be | 


** You have not deserved deformity—you merit the | 


. . . 7 } 
the most hideous object in the world. They were love of beauty !” 
The happy couple left Paristhe next day for Livonia, | spent my days; see you that brown house by the clump 


disposed to flatter, caress, and wed the plague itself, || 
so they could procure abundance of gold. 
letters she left unanswered, but to a few who solicited || 
her hand in a gallant style, she was generous enough || 
to order her secretary to return thanks. Her friend | 
was permitted to take a copy of the following : 
‘* Mapam—Report has doubtless painted you less | 
handsome than you are; but none at least will re- 
fuse to admit that your physiognomy is expressive. | 
[ should have had the honour of presenting myself, 
before you, aud of declaring my passion, had not pi-| 
tiless creditors detained me in the conciergerie. I. 
must beg you will have the goodness to pay me a visit, 
to receive the proposition I am so anxious to make. | 
‘Though you may have shown a little of the coquette, | 
in order to set yourself off to the best advantage, that | 
is not the fault of nature ; consequently, it can make 
no difference in my intentions. No aspect can be| 
more hideous in the eyes of a prisoner, than his pri- 
son. Bring me liberty, and you will appear charming | 
indeed. If you should favour me with a visit, you! 
will see a young man, twenty-five years of age, who 
has, among other advantages, that of a tolerable per-| 
son, with a mind proper to meet worldly success. He) 
has, moreover, the honour to declare his most ardent’ 
vows. FoLLEVILLE. | 
“P. S.—Be so good as to request the jailor of the 
conciergerie to lend his parlour for our interview.” 
The mind of the young lady did not tend to a 
union in consequence of the above invitations; yet. 
her heart was not insensible. In the brilliant circles 


All their where the great property of the lady was situated. 








in which she moved, covered constantly with a mask, | 
she distinguished a young man of noble and interest- 


ing countenance, whose mind had been well culti- | 
vated. He had a fortune which placed him above in-|| 


FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 


Up the broek (room) 
I roam'd in the contusion of my heart.—W ordsworth. 


‘m very unfortunate—always— 


I'm diffident—too—as a girl; 


And I'm constantly treading on flounces, 


Or spoiling the set of a curl. 


My skin is as thin as a baby’s, 


My blood is as red as a beet, 


And | blush—'tis distressing to see me— 


If l catch but an eye in the street. 


I remember it says in the Reader, 


That “ a lady who ceases to blush, 


Has lost the best charm of her beauty'’— 


oa) 


But oh, I had rather be—* hush ! 


If 'twere only my foot in hot water— 


Hot quicksilver dropp’d in my hair— 


Hot peppermint—vinegar—mustard— 


Hot—any thing else I could bear! 


But oh, the hot blood of a temple 


The eye of a lady is on, 


Whose flounce you have fixed to the carpet 


With an avoirdupois of a ton ! 


The blood that awaits in your forehead 


The annihilation of look, 


From a lap of deposited oysters ! ! 


Oh, what human being could brook ? 


I never could equipoise ices, 


Or balance a glass of champagne— 


My joints with embarrassment tremble, 


And I “ hem!” for composure iv vain; 


I stumble and pitch with the “ trifle’— 


Inundate a bosom with cream— 


And I never am cool but in secret, 


Or easy except in a dream! 


Cassius. 





THE DOCTOR'S RETALIATION, 


Master Shallow, you have yourself been a great fighter, though |tor noticed his lock was broken. 


terested views. The young man, on his part, was su | now a man of peace.—Shakspeare, 
t 


much charmed with the graces and delicate senti- | 
ments which the young lady with invisible features | 


displayed in her conversation, that he at length de- 
clared all his happiness depended on a union. 


did not deny the impression he had made on her jed out across the fields to the high gro:mds in the 
vicinity, enjoying the gentle breeze that scarcely 
bent the tops of the pines as it passed over them. Now 
indulging * fanev’s flights,” as I lost myself in the 

|| grandeur of some mountain scenenow giving way 

‘to the soft influence which stole over my senses, as I 
,stopped to view the beautiful landscape that lay 
stretched out before me, in all the loveliness of June 
—and anon listening to some mountain torrent as it 

hand, and never unmask to any but the eyes of your Sonmed and tumbled along its rocky bed, only to lose 

‘itself in the clear waters of the Connecticut—I had 


heart, nor conceal the pleasure she should feel in ac- 
ceding to his proposal, but expressed to him, at the 
same time, the dread, that he would repent on be- 
holding her face, which she described to be that of 
death in its most terrific form. She urged him to be- 
ware of rashness, and consider well, whether he could 
bear the wretched disappointment he might incur. 

“Well, well!” said the young man, * accept my 


fhusband.”” 


I was, a few years since, travelling in the valley of | silent. 
the Connecticut ; and, in the afternoon of a sultry day, | 
“S| stopped at one of those beautiful villages which are 
She ‘sprinkled along the borders of the river. I stroll- 


“A rare view this, sir?” 
|| Beautiful,” replied I. 
“ Many atime have I looked at it, and it is dear to 
| me; for in that village I was born, and there I have 


| of trees yonder ? Well, that is mine, and I remembe: 
|when there was not a better one in the village; and 
|| now look at yonder row of handsome buildings.” 

i As the old man was disposed to be communica- 
| tive, I asked him a number of questions, and among 
| others, 

i ** Who was the owner of a handsome white house 
|| which stood near the centre of the village?” 

“ That,” said he, ‘* belongs to our doctor ; a dash- 
| ing fellow in his youth. Ill tell you a story of him, 
if you have patience to listen.” 

I signified my willingness to hear him, and he con- 
tinued. 

“ When Doctor H was young, as I observed 
| before, he was a dashing blade—loved high life—and 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 


his happiest moments were in a company of kindred 
| spirits, with an abundance of Madeira. Although 
|, not remarkable for his courage, yet he had a temper 
| of his own which was easily ruffled. In one of his 
| midnight revels, a difference arose between him and 
‘one of his companions. High words followed, and a 
|| challenge to meet the next morning was given and 
|'accepted. But when the morning came, it brought 
|'soberness with it, and both wished themselves across 
||the Atlantic; for their courage had evaporated with 
| the fumes of the wine. As the hour approached, 
| their hearts sank within them; but it was now too 
late; the die was cast, and one or the other was to 
j, lose his life. It was noticed, when they met, that the 
| colour forsook their cheeks—they were deadly pale, 
|and their hands trembled exceedingly. And when 
| they spoke, it was in a thick, husky voice, like that 
\of a drowning man. The ground was measured, 
;and they had taken their stands, when, lo! the doc- 
This he contrived 
to do on his way to the ground—but of that he was 
What was to be done? It was growing late, 
_and no time was to be lost. The affrighted knights— 
‘especially he of the broken lock—were but too ready 
to agree to a reconciliation. After a few preliminaries, 
'they shook hands, and were on as good terms as 
ever. On moving from the battle ground, they were 
congratulating themselves on the happy issue of the 
adventure, when one of the seconds observed, ‘1 
am extremely pleased, gentlemen, that this affair has 
been thus amicably settled ; for what would the world 
have said to your firing without balls?’ * Withou: 
balls!’ exclaimed the astonished principals, in 
breath. ‘The fact is even so, gentlemen, as you 
will find upon examination.’ 
** The sound pistol was fired against a board, which 


“I consent,” replied she; “ but remember, that I | wandered over the hills for some time, unconscious of, showed the black mark of burnt powder, but no per- 


shall not survive the appearance of affright, and dis-° my course,until I suddenly caine upon the most beau- 
gust, and perhaps contempt, you may feel after mar-_ tiful scene I ever witnessed. Directly before me Jay 
one of the most beautiful villages on the river, while 


riage.” 


** I will not shrink from the proof; it is your heart,''to the north and to the south, * far as the eye could 
and not your figure, I love. 


foration was found by which a ball might have es- 
caped. The seconds burst into a loud laugh; and 
‘ the doughty knights began to feel some return of thei: 
former anger. After afew bouts of angry words, how- 


reach,” were green ficlds and verdant meadows, en-|' ever, they separated ; the principals in high dudgeon 
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—_—— 
with their seconds, who had thus brought them into! told him the melancholy particulars of his situation ;|| came of a grisly white; and, so exclusively beautiful 
an acknowledgment of their cowardice. Doctor H./| adding, that forty pounds would enable him to com- | was this colour, that, if a woman had continued to 
muttered something about retaliation. — with his creditors. After some further con-| appear with black, or brown, or auburn ringlets, she 





** The story soon got wind, which exceedingly vexed || versation, Sir Joshua took his leave, telling the dis- |would have been noticed only to be avoided. The 


the doctor, as he had been the first to back out. He! tressed painter he would do something for him ; and | lower partof the person showed a disposition to dilate, 
was haunted with the idea that every youngster he! when he was bidding him adieu at the door, he took|| but kept within moderate bounds. 

met wore a smile of derision on his lip, and a leer in jhim by the hand, and after squeezing it ina friendly! "Pye head of the lady lowered, and the wig of the 
his eye, as much as to say, * Frightened at an empty | manner, hurried off with that kind of triumph in his | gentleman shortened, till the latter part of the reign 
pistol.’ This he could not brook, and was deter- heart which the exalted of human kind alone can e€X-) of George Il., when the standard of beauty, with re- 
mined upon revenge. In the course of a few weeks, perience, while the astonished artist found that he had ‘gard to the female head, was its natural form. And. 
the affair was smoothed over, and, to all appearance, | left in his hand a bank-note for one hundred pounds. |) eat nothing extraneous might be alleged against it, 
the parties were as good friends as ever. 





' 1 . . . 
‘ee ee = ~ copper ————— | the hair, which was now restored to its primitive co- 


| 
“Tt was on a bitter cold evening in December, any FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. \lour, was combed straight back from the face, and 
the doctor invited a number of his acquaintances = I remember, 1 remember nearly covered by a close-fitting cap. Still ladies 
his room for a carousal, and among them were the two; The house where I was bora.—7". Heed. were beautiful, and the round-headed were as much 
seconds in the late duel. They sat late, the bottle | My birth-place ! Oh, my birth-place, admired as the tower-headed had been half a century 
circulated freely, and the company were pretty jolly - pose ce es peel before. As the head had contracted, the lower part 
P Sita ye ee . e mos . = 
and boisterous, when the doctor stepped out of the The eae of the “iT J of the person had distended, till the head appeared 
e eee | ’ nae 
room, and returning with a powder cask in his hand, | And the artificial water-fall a ball on the top of a pyramid. This was afterwards 
walked deliberately towards the fire, evidently with} That turned my little mill! retrenched at the base; but the lady lost nothing of 
the intention of placing go the burning embers. | My birth-place ! with its spreading tree, her circumference, for she ran out at the sides beyond 
The company were sober in an instant, and their faces Bh ey henner omer ii all proportion. Men not only considered these dif 
were pale with affright. He then said, very gravely Through which I used te go; ’ ferent exuberances beautiful, but condescended to 
and deliberately, ‘Gentlemen, in my opinion, wel And the creeper climbing to the top imitate them; in the instance of the tub, by thei 
have lived about long enough, and may as well die) And hanging over so! trunk hose ; and in that of the pyramid, by the volu- 
now as any time. I motion that we blow ourselves: I dreamed of it—my birth-place— minous and wadded skirts of their coats. 
up together,’ and immediately laid the cask on the, : And went again to see . | Bleads rose by decrecs. and cides were reduced i 
. <a a » rose by on 5 »s were ret n 
fire. The scene of confusion that followed, can better | yang upon its sloping roof, . e é ; . ; 
: : : : ie shadow of its tree— a far greater proportion, till the early part of the reign 
be imagined than described. Tables, chairs, and Alas! that only in my dream rG 
; a - : ; of George III. ; when the head of a lady was of a rea- 
glasses, were dashed on the floor in one mass of ruin. | That pleasant sight should be 7 : Sh: . 
: . ‘ : sonable size, and her person had no farther extension 
A general rush to the door followed. The first, in Decay had left it desolate, 3 
meh sn raprev li pone~ eee its pleasant tree was gene, than what a redundancy of dress might be supposed 
“s ustie to i ’ a e fr jong to the onal The mossy roof had fallen in, to create. But this moderation was little satisfactory. 
; the ree - ang ’ - the first ree 4 oor eral The rose was overgrown; , The head continued to rise, and, in a period of twen 
“0 are by those Senne oan all aca he poe e “ a —— ren — the weeds ty-two years, it attained an elevation which would 
. , 7 ross the § pu . . “6 
the bottom in a y. ‘Those who were a — i eerie mi bed oo ate have made the former tower heads, if any had re- 
themselves "p — tock te a boul b = ial ~ eigen pa pm = — ,; mained, blush at their own diminutive stature. The 
nage sige himsel . ss a cart © A vad been lett My satchel and my cap upon, |head did not now spring up perpendicularly, as it had 
in the vicinity the day previous. thers were run-| Were sere and withering ; |done before, but it inclined backwards as it advanced 


ning for dear life at the top of their speed. He un- And the trunk was broke that led away 'in height; and a lady would measure from half an ell 

















der the cart, after waiting, as he thought, a most un-_ Tho water Hem Che quing. ‘to three quarters of a yard from the tip of her chin 
, ; ioni i } I could not pass the broken door, ! "a : 
— wa for cent ignite, ~¥ ae on And pow d to stray ‘to the summit of the back of ber head. Some skill 
co d air rather uncom orte e, venture & pep wey Where leaped my little water-fall, was requisite to balance the new part of the head with 
his hiding-place, and seeing all quiet, cautiously pick- But that was swept away ; jthe old, so that one neck might support the whole. 
ed his way tothe house. He there foand one of his And the soft green meadow had been ploughed  o ss oo - 
companions, who, upon the alarm, attempted toescape In which I used to play. " each yrs penenmtla ng A a —— 
by the window, and falling headforemost, had buried | My birth-place! Oh, my birth-place : = " , - lovely, and th . al h 7 
himself to his waist in a snow-drift: being unable! I never more may see [Wen CER COM, SRE Ch GREE QUeeD <f Oe 
j ‘ = 6 The happy hours my childhood saw head, and colour of her hair, added to ber beauty. 
to extricate himself, and half dead with fright, be, Beneath your spreading tree ! While a lady’s head had increased so prodigiously, it 
stuck fast, with his heels in the air, like a pair of com- I would I were as innocent ee : ‘ aan Any 
asses Casting a glance at his friend in adversity As then I used to be! Casmue.| Tome Save been quite eanatusel & the nar sanahel 
P A rp wag img gg econ a Perec ore Pek init Sl a a aateaathh =| figure had not endeavoured to keep it in counte- 
he walked softly up the stat ss P Py : jmance ; the sides, therefore, shot out again, though 
into the room; where, to his great amazement, he CHAPTER ON HEADS. /not to their former extent 
beheld the doctor, seated quietly before the fire, a WOMAN. { 


—* ’ Ever varying, woman was not long content to be 
tae of Matis inone andand shalom enn wo aeaeges dat ran ste pea han ne Hs aca mae 
consumed before him, and repeating to himself, as he} that pathracrmvag — % ba . > a mee peso ia in height, but it increased in width ; till, its 
finished his glass of wine, * Ay, ay, let them cool | i) — dhe “a a os a ‘fo vd oti malo cameos - arma aning emanane, ” sunk ay &- 
SeiteknenGteds. tiene ee ee be eee, Semana 
¢ hes dns | isequally beautiful and interesting. Lovely herself, she||as high heads, or wide heads! What so charm 
pass their tricks upon me, the rascals, ‘renders all her varieties lovely. | ing, so exquisite, as real heads! Dandies, with wn 
GRATITUDE AND PATRIOTISM. | In the reign of James L., the hair of a lady rose | sophisticated cropped hair, were devoted to natura! 
seats : {high above her forehead, but did not curl; and the heads, with natural and shining curls. The enlarge 

A very poor and aged man, busied in planting and) body seemed to be rising out of atub. In the reign, ment of the sides had descended, and widened as it 
grafting apple-trees, was rudely interrupted by this} of Charles I.—I love to do things chronologically—| fell. It had been wholly and solely beautiful in the 
interrogation ; “* Why do you plant trees—You can-' the hair loosened, and fell in easy ringlets on ‘the | female figure; and if any unfortunate lady had been 
not hope to eat the fruit of them?” He raised him- || shoulders, and the figure resumed tee nana appear- destitute of such an overgrowth, it would ‘have been 
self up, and leaning on his spade, replied, “‘ Some one | ance. The lady was now superlatively beautiful, and said that her dress was hung on a mopstick. The 
planted trees for me before I was born, and I have | the former straight hair and inflated person were abo-| lady could not at once relinquish so great an advan- 
eaten the fruit; I now plant for others, thatthe memori-|} minable. This was rather ungrateful, for they had / tage. Afterthis grand amplification, it would have been 








alof my gratitude may live when I am dead and gone.” | been equally beautiful in their day. | too humiliating to become mopsticks at once ; a mid 
| In the reign of William and Mary the head ef a| dle course was therefore pursued. The exuberance: 

SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS, . ‘ 3 ie : ed as it had fallen, diminished as i > } 

|lady shot up into a tower of many stories; each di-| mounted as it had fallen, Ciminished as it rose, an: 


This distinguished painter having heard of a young) minishing in size, as it advanced in height, like those! finally disappeared. 
artist who had become embarrassed by an injudicious | of the tower of Babel; and the beaux with long wigs!) The waist of a lady has varied from half-a-yard in 
matrimonial connexion, and was on the point of be- | paid their vows to towering heads, while they would length to three inches, and both extremes have bees 
‘ag arrested, immediately hurried to his residence, | have turned their backs on heads of a spherical or “equally admired, and every intervening degree has 
‘o inquire into the truth of it. The unfortunate man’ oval form, At this time the hair of every lady be-. been as beautiful as either extreme. When the waist 
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was at its greatest length, half the bust was given to 
the arms, and this was the model of elegance : when 
the waist rose, and the shoulders expanded, the shape 
assumed the form of a sugar-loaf reversed, and this 
was elegance itself. 

Woman still charms us with her shining curls, 
which now seem disposed to take the most fascina- 
ting shapes. When she dines or dances, she adds 
flowers, or feathers, or jewels; when she goes abroad, 
her head is surrounded by more colours than ever 
nature gave to the bird of patadise. 

I might have descended to the feet of a lady of 
former times, and told what excrescences have sprung 
from thence to increase her height; but I have suffi- 
ciently traced the varieties of female attractions, and 
proved that woman is even more beautiful in the pre- 
sent form than in any of the preceding. Let then my 
fair countrywomen indulge every extravagance ol 
fancy in their external appearance, nor fear to dimi- 
nish the number, or lessen the ardour of their ad- 
mirers: [ hesitate with regard to their minds, for men 
ihere are who approve simplicity and consistency there. 





QUEEN ELIZABETH AT TITEOBALD’S. 


The following is an extract from a little work, by 
the author of * London in the Olden Time.” It is 
riven as a specimen of the pleasing style in which 
the story is written, and of the author's successful 
imitation of the quaint conceits and extravagant 
compliments which it was then not uncommon to 
offer at the shrine of royal beauty : 

“* Whence came you, saucy Jack ?”" was the saluta- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth, as the young poct threw 
himself on his knees before her. 


“From the banks of Helicon, where I have ga- | 
thered a few wild flowers—pale, indeed, and droop- | 


ing, but which ask only one sunny simile to revive 
them,” said the wily courtier. 
* Let us have them straight, ere 
decayed,” said Elizabeth, laughing. 
Emboldened by this mark of favour, young Har- 
rington, with a gay smile, commenced the following 
verses: 


Wherefore hast thou lost thy bloom 
Velvet rose ? and thy pertuine, 

Little modest violet, 

Half unseen in the garden set— 
Wherefore hath (hat tled away ? 

Then, joyfully, the rose did say, 

if my lost bloom ye would sech 

See iton Partheuia’s check 

Aud the violet answer made, 

My perfume to her breath hath stray ed 
Lily! on thy graceful stem, 

Lifting thy pearly diadem, 

Decked with gold and gemmed with dew 
Lovelicst in thy snowy hue, 

Wherefore dost thou hang thy head ’ 
Whither is thy whiteness tled ’ 

it hath gone, thus answered slic 

‘Yo that breast of ivory, 
And that forehead fain 
lo divine Parthenia given 
And, O thon golden sun, said I 
Jookimg to the clear blue sh 

if the roses lose their bloom, 

And the violets their perfume 

And the lilies all their whiteness 
Wherefore shall we need fhy brightucs. 
Ab! said Phaebus, sadly sighing 

Soon my empire must be flying ; 

Little need is there for me, 
If Parthenia’s eyes you se 


ind even 


Nothing abashed at the outrageous compliments 
bestowed on a withered beauty of fitty-six, Queen 
codson concluded. 


Elizabeth smiled as her saucy 


* Well, young servant of the muses, what shall your 


euerdon be 7” 


* Nought but one of these sunny smiles that waken 
returned the young 


all things to joy and gladness,’ 
yurtier, gracelully bowing. 


their beauty be | 


f 
|coinage,” replied she, taking a pearl brooch from 
| herself to a host inured to victory, and changed the desti 
nies of France and England. 
| parallel to the brilliant and rapid career of the extraordina- 


her girdle and giving it to him. 
| QO, said I not truly, that divine Parthenia’s smiles 


| were as the morning, when each drop orient pearl on 
their worshippers ?"’ was the answer of the courtier 


cap, and cast a look of exulting defiance around him. 





FROM THE BOSTON STATESMAN. 


* I'm not a lover now.” 


When I was in my little teens, 
When I was half a man, 

When I was always making love, 
But never made a plan— 

When I admired Anacreon Moore, 
And never rose till ten, 

I rhymed to every eye I knew— 
I was a poet then. 


The Rhyming Dictionary then 
My Vade Mecum was, 

And women to my fancy were 
Aerial as gas— 

I could have kissed a satin shoe, 
Or challenged twenty men, 

Or turned crusader—for a look— 
I was a poet then 


I used to wear Macassar oil, 
And murderous tight shoes 
And hunt for tender epithets 
In tender hours to use ; 
I bought a razor and began 
To shave when | was ten, 
And mounted gills and quizzing glass— 
I was a poet then. 


But | am changed—my pocket-book 
My Vade Mecum is; 

And women weigh so many pounds 

Aud Cupid's but a quiz: 

I never stand up to be shot, 

' I seldom make a bow, 

‘A look” is not worth looking for— 
I'm not a poet now 


My lite, iu short, is perfect pros 
I tie cravats behind, 
I wear a pair of overshoes, 
And beep a quiet mind— 
I know a grave-stone from a ghost 
A woman from a cow, 
I co to bed at ten o'clock— 
I'm not a poet now. 


Cassivs. 


| THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 


' BY EMMA ROBERTS. 





| extraordinary, nor more beautiful, than the story of Joan 
of Arc; and it might even almost seem in vain that the cu- 
rious inquiries of an incredulous age have attempted to 


| 
‘divest her of that reputation for supernatural endowments 


| which imparted confidence to her friends, aud struck terror | 


} to her enemies. The simple fact, that a young, lowly, 


uneducated girl, starting trom the most profound obscuri- 
ty, actually effected the deliverance of France at a period 
when surrounding nations contemplated its utter ruin, ap- 
|| pears sufficient to justify the opinion of those persons who 
| believed her to be the favoured instrument of an overruling 
| Providence. That the despairing hopelessness of the mi- 
| nisters of Charles Vil. should have caught eagerly at the 
' most remote chance of turning the tide which ran so strong- 
ly against them is not wonderful, nor can it be a matter of 


surprise that an inexperienced, enthusiastic woman, m- 


| flamed with the fervour of loyalty and patriotism, indulging 
in romantic dreams, and embodying the creations of a bril- 
liant imagination, should stand forward at such a crisis, 
ready to devote herself to danger and to death in defence of 
her suffering country; animated, as she was, by a strong 
trust that the impulse which guided her weak arm proceed- 
ed froma celestial source. Itis the success alone that con- 
stitutes the miracle. No human foresight could have ap- 
prehended such a result, and no human contrivauce could 
have produced it. The impostor, however carefully in- 
structed, would have been crushed ; the dupe, however con- 
fident in the visions of a distempered fancy, would have pe- 
rished, had she not been upheld by the inscrutable Being 
|who controls the universe. But Joan of Arc, more like the 
fabled messengers of classic mythology, the gods of the 


Nav, Elizabeth payeth not in such unsubstantial Greek drama, sent down from heaven to counteract the de- 


There is nothing in the brightest page of fiction more, 


signs of triumphant despots, than a mortal agent, opposed 


Sober history presents no 


ry champion who, by a chain of marvellous exploits, gay: 


on i a ift in his! independence to a nation submitting in hopeless despon 
poet, as, again bowing, he placed the royal gift in his dunes tyatend 


ign yoke. The Maid of Orleans was born ai 
Domremy, a small hamlet situated between Neufchateau 
and Vaucoleurs, in Champagne; her youth was spent in 
| tending sheep for her parents, who were poor and simpl« 
| people. From the earliest age she had manifested great 
isweetness and gentleness of disposition, a taste for the 
beauties of nature, and the warmest and most unafiecied 
piety. She shunned the joyous revel, the song and the 
\dance, when all the village poured out its rustic throng into 
the street, and would retire toa holy edifice to chant hymns 
to the Virgin. 
did not permit her to attend the bell which summoned he: 
neighbours to church, she would kneel down and offer up 
her fervent orisons in the fields. At a short distance from 
Domremy there was a magnificent beech tree, which had 
long been an object of veneration to the surrounding vil 
lagers. It was called the Fairy Tree ; and every year, in 
the month of May, it wasthe custom for gay troops of th: 


Constant in prayer, when her occupation- 


young, of both sexes, to hang wreaths of spring flowers ov 
its boughs, and to dance beneath its luxuriant foliage to th: 
music of their own voices; a fountain welled up beside it 


and the bright waters and the green shade were re 
ported to have been, in older times, the sylvan haunt o! 
fairies, who, it was believed, even now still lingered, thoug! 
invisible, around the spot. This delicious place, and 
small chapel dedicated to the Virgin, called the Hermitage 
jof St. Mary, often invited Joan to their solitudes, when het 
neighbours sought relaxation from toil in social convers« 
with each other; and here, at the age of thirteen, she first 
gave the reins to an imagination which shaped out glori 
) ous visions in the sun-beams, and heard voices in the sighing 
gales and rippling waters. 





|| When the young and ardent are deeply imbued with rel: 
| gious feelings, and, conscious of the presence of the Deity 
| are continually pouring out the aspirations of their hearts 
| in prayer, little of illusion is wanting to give a flecting re 
| ality to the idea presented to the mind; the eye, in such a 
| state of mental excitation, may gaze upon the brightness o! 
the atmosphere, until, dazzied by excess of light, it fancies 
that heaven itself is disclosing its radiant inhabitants in the 
| brilliant forms which float before it; and when there is a 
deep oraculous voice within, for ever speaking to the heart 
the music of the winds, the rustling of the leaves, and thi 
bubbling of gently-flowing springs, may be easily converted 
into distinct and articulate sounds, the echoes of intense and 
restless thought. Joanof Arcwasearly impressed with a per 
suasion that she was destined for some high and lofty purpose 
and the disasters which befel her youthful sovereign, ap 
peared to her to point out the nature of her mission 
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0S To our Agents. —Agents for the Mirror are request 
ed to make immediate setdemeant, for all subscribers unde: 
their direction, without further notice 


Holf-price Bookstoves.— Among the numerous stratagems 
sand tricks for making money by cheating the public, is that 
lately adopted by certain idle fellows, of purchasing books 
of any and every description, and placing them on shelves 
at the corners of our most public streets, where they ar 
offered for sale. That such things should not only be ope ni 
ly countenanced, but encouraged and rewarded, is a gross 
reflection on a community professing to be enlightened, and 
a satire upon every man who holds apy rank in the repub 
lic of letters. To add to the disgrace, there are many iu 
stances of those, who would wish to pass tor well educated 
‘and well bred gentlemen, having been seen at the stalls « 
these impudent beggars, chaffering for the purchase of « 
book already offered at half price, or even less, with a view 
to cheapen it still more. 

When it is notorious that bocks thus exposed for sale ar 
almost always mere refuse stock; that they are either ir 
' perfect, or torn, or worm-eaten, or mildewed, or put up in 
covers that have scarcely sufficient strength to keep them 
together—we cannot but marvel at the scandalous want o: 
liberality and due consideration among many members ot 
society. Can any one be so ignoraut as not to know, that 
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the whole system originates in fraud and deception? Can such concerns. We think we can speak for ourselves with | From the specimens of the contents of this most curio 


a person even of ordinary sense and intelligence imagine, |'seme degree of confidence, in this respect. The Mirror work, copied into a late London periodical, we make room 
that good editions of valuable works can be published and | is generously supported—and among our subscribers we for the following, which cannot but afford our readers mur 
sold at such prices? Has this community yet to learn, that, are proud to number many of the most intelligent, wealthy, amusement: 
these worthless drones, who are too lazy to be employed in | and respectable persons of both sexes—and is, perhaps, as LETTER OF LOUIS NIV. TO COLBERT 
a useful way, and who live by frauds, or by speculating on | fairly paid as any other work of the kind; vet even the * Marly, 10 o'clock at night 
the necessities of others, are striking a fatal blow at the very | Mirror is afforded at much too low a rate; for, after dis- “I have not been fortunate at play, To-morrow yo 
fabric of literature? Without contributing one cent in aid bursing the many, and frequently unforeseen, charges Must let me have ten thousand pistoles; and they must ~~ 
of the great cause of learning—and how could this be ex- | which are constantly occurring, we find the clear profits S¢N! te me To-morrow before six o'clock Coses them to» 
~ : . Ss : : . . put aside for me, as soon as you shall receive this billet, to 
pected from persons of such pursuits ’—their whole drift is | yield us only a humble compensation, and far less than) }. brought to me, and te see that they don’t fail; for 1 wish to 
to be on the constaat watch, in order to find opportunities | would be sufficient to satisfy many men who are engaged in pay that which Lowe, and to have wherewith to play. Levts 
of exalting themselves on the ruins of industrious men. Ho- | ordinary business. 
nest and respectable dealers in the bookselling line arecon- | In making these observations, we have no unkind feel- 
tinually circumscribed in their operations through fear of |ings to gratify towards any one. They are dictated by a 
these harpies ; well knowing, that the moment a few copies | spirit of candour; and we feel persuaded that every person 
of their book get into the hands of such men, that moment | who has had experience in pursuits of a mere literary cha- 


The annexed letter possesses much interest, although so 
laconic. The corps of editors would not be quite so num« 
rously filled among us, were we subject to such summar, 
and cavalier treatment as the four Gazetteers mentionc:| 
below received 


their whole edition is impaired, and often to a ruinous ex-'! racter, will admit that they are strictly just, and rest on the « December 17, 1660 
tent. This proves a death-blow to any future undertaking; | basis of truth. | “© The Commander of the Bastile will receive four (vw 
t an will adve >i . ject, wh . ” iin ade ‘eanneedeen zetteers, who will be conducted by the Commissary Frian 
vor no man will adventure in a second project, when be | LITERARY NOTICES. cted by the Co ’ 


finds neither protection nor reward in a first one. Thus the | = eae * Dec. 17, 1660. “ Fouquet 
LU : | Sir Walter Scoit.—It has already been mentioned in a | 
vil comes home to the community, who, by the encourage- ’ 


ment given to this dishonourable and base system, are made | number of " — that a volume of sermons, from the 
cither to pay high prices for works which the publishers | pen of Sir Walter Scott, is about to be published in London ; 
1 aot aller tom eof their hands ¢ at the retail | and in looking over our files of foreign periodicals more at- 
slim. devstharidte eiwekite teal, Wain i cee Os teatirely than we before had tive to do, we notice that ii DOMESTIC LITERATURE 
eeidin pa dunce from making any additional investments statec in the ont on siterary sazette, t hat the plastic mind What is Gentility ?’—This is the title of a tale of fleti 
— A Suggs a i ae _ | of this wonderful man—as if to show with what an endless | which has just beew published in Washington. It is written 
paged pegs ie citer Miaaaetneces | Vartety of subjects it is Gnqueies—nes lately been employ- by a lady, who, the National Intelligencer remarks, is ex 
opportunities to build themselves up on the ruins of their ed in predating a volume of Practical Essays on Gardening | ¢ usively known as the author of several works of unagin 
more worthy and more useful neighbours. | nerd worn | — De er tion Some of the personages introduced are accurate ¢ 
We were led to make the preceding remarks, in conse- | leet bath a ticall 4 he cee i pies from life; and the whole scope and design of the story 
quence of being informed that a petition, to be presented to Jeet, practically and theoretically | inculcate an excellent moral. The tale is said to combina 
the corporation, is now in circulation, praying the interpo- | Taking for Granted.—It gives us great pleasure to be 
sition of their authority. While every other branch of bu-) able to inform our readers that a novel, from the pen of Bachelors’ Journal.—A new “ hebdomadal” is soon to ' 
siness is placed within the pale of reasenable protection, | Miss Edgworth, entitled as above, is nearly completed, and established in Boston, under the foregoing name, which 
that which comprises the very fountain of knowledge is | that it will be published in the course of a month or two, in to be devoted exclusively to the promotion of the interest: 
exposed to utter disregard and neglect. It is to be hoped, || London. It is along time since the public bas heard from this anwusements, and edification of the numerous fraternity « 
that a check will be given to an evil which has grown to || delightful writer, and her torthcoming work will be looked) Benedicts The first number will appear in May ; and « 
such magnitude as to have become a shameful nuisance || for with a degree of avidity which only a high degree of ex-) editor solicits from his fellow-sufferers im single miser 


We have no room for further extracts, vor for additions! 
comments, farther than to say that a repriot of the wor! 


here would be certain to meet with an extensive sak 


in a large degree, amusement and instruction 


. — . “a , | cellence could occasion. . 7 . j - af 
Cheap Periodicals.—The policy of manufacturing and : vas the assistance of their purses and their peo 


vending cheap wares, is no longer confined to mere mecha- | The Cypress Wreath.—This is the title of a volume of po- Charlotte's Daughter.—A new novel, written by the la 
nical branches. The same spirit seems to have taken hold i ems, about to be published in London, written by Mrs. Mrs. Rowson, bearing the above title, has just appeared | 
of numerous literary adventurers, who have filled our |) Cornwall Baron Wilson. Our readers doubtless recollect this) Boston. The Evening Gazette speaking of this work, « 
country with their productions. But in this we think ma- | sweet poetess, as the author of Astarte, Hours at Home, &c.| serves, “ Few books are scattered so widely through t 


terial errors have been committed. Perhaps there is no-| ecngs ge . | country as the litle tale of Charlotte Temple, to which t! 
: a PEP : : . |) The Harrovian.—The London Weekly Review of the 16th |! > es : grr laps peracid a 
thing which has less extrinsic merit than cheap literature. . 


- * || publication is a sequel; and those who are acquainted wi 
ts : , ultimo, mentions that a literary work is about to be com- 
[he very suggestion conveys the idea of necessity and ex-, “ea 
ti : * GR. . |}aenced in London, to appear in numbers, under the title 
periment—of something lame, crude, or imperfect—in > 
: . . |of the Harrovian, and edited by a Mr. Harrow. Among 
short, of something ephemeral. Men are never more mis-| : , , 
on , ri eet h lit || other articles, the first number was to contain a critique on 
taken than when they suppose tha c iterary paper ; i ta : : : 
- Mee PP : - at i ‘ithe Phanisse of Euripides, with original translations of the 
can be permanently established in an enlightened commu-|| ,, CL er : 
: ae : : > Chorus; and also Sketches of Contemporaries, iu the years | 
nity. A very little experience will convince those who | 1825-6-7 : { Pr r — 
make the trial, of the correctness of these remarks. No|| ~ i ee aes it is not many years ago sit : 
other evidence need be required in confirmation of what} Isographie des Hommes Celebrespsc.—A more curious 
we say, than the almost numberless undertakings of this | book than this has not for a long time issued from the Lon- 
. . . . | . * . . 
aatare which, within the last few years, have had their birth | don press. It is a translation from the French, and already | 
in the United States, many of which perished in early | amounts to eight parts, the contents of which are made up, 
youth, others in infancy, and were consigned to forgetful- jas the title implies, of fac-similes of the handwriting of ce- 
ness. In truth, in the present day, no literary work can ;lebrated persons. The editor of the London Journal of 
be sustained, unless it be neatly printed, and possess a’ Literature and the Fine Arts justly remarks, that it was a 
degree of merit that gives it strong claims to public pa- | fortunate idea which led to the application of the lithogra 
. . | . . . . *.¢ -* 
tronage ; and this can be done in no other way than by en-| phic art to the imitation of the handwriting of illustrious 
listing in aid of it the contributions of men of talents andj characters. The reader may wel! imagine that he is peru- 
Jearning of the most respectable order, and rewarding them | sing an original letter of Louis XIV. ; ot the great and good 
according to their deserts. This will be found to involve a | Washington; of the haughty Elizabeth, or the gentle Agnes 
burdensome expense ; for men of letters, with very few ex- Sorel. What is more, the signature of a Charlemagne will 
ceptions, can no more afford to devote their time and abili-|| delight the antiquarian’s eye; and a thrill of patriotism be 
ties gratuitously to the instruction and amusement of socie- | excited by that of a Talbot, of the brave Dunois, and of 
ty, than the artist can afford to apply his skill and labour in | Philip Comines. | 
the same way. But this is a matter which we believe is} The present attemptto preserve historical fragments of this 
‘00 often overlooked ; and here is, probably, the real source || kind isentitled to praise as warm as the interest which a review 


Charlotte, will naturally wish to know something of he: 
daughter. All we can tell them is, that the book will pleas 
many and injure none; and, moreover, that a sketch of t! 
life of the author is prefixed.’ Richardson and Lord a 





the publishers of “ Charlotte's Daughter.” 


!' deemed quite unfashionable to introduce beautiful peninan 
ship into epistolary correspondence. [t was much mor 
difficult to decipher a fair lady's hand than hierogly phi: 
on the incasement of an Eeyptian mummy. The ordinane: 
of fashion, however, have been changed in this as in many 
other respects, and nothing is now considered a greate: 
female accomplishment than to be able to sustain an epist 
lary correspondence in a fair and legible hand. To M 
Maclanrin is attributed the merit of reviving the most pra 
tical and beautiful system of the present day, It diffe: 
essentially from the acute angle system, so erroneously 
though so generally adopted. The characteristics of Mi 
Maclaurin’s plan are sphericity, an adequate disposition © 
light and shade, and a regard to the line of beauty as a 
scribed by the immortal Hogarth. These principles, intro 
duced into a practical running hand, must constitute t 
‘qualifications necessary for a ready writer 








ef debility and decay which so speedily and so generally jof them cannot fail to inspire. This curious collection al- MARRIED, 

ollow. ready contains one hundred and ninety fac-similes, the ex- | On the 170i inst. by the Rev. Mr. Schaefer, Mr. Jame, 
There are other considerations of a very important na-||ecution of which is spoken of as being surprisingly accurate €. Jenkins i ye arr uM 

‘ure, which are seldom sufficiently taken into the account. }The same paper which we just cited, observes, that every Ps soy Smt E’ Sem : —— en art a 

lhe expenses attending such projects almost always great- |! possible care has been employed to render the illusion com- At Ea ct Hampton, (L. 1.) on the 2st ult. by the Res 

ly exceed the estimates; and the losses are generally dou- | plete; the exact colour, more or less distinct, of the ink; | My Phillips, Abel K. Conklin, Esq. of Huntington, to Mis 

ble. Hence disappointment and frequent ruin are the ine- || the finest traits of writing, and even the most trivial varia-| Mary Miller, daughter of General Jeremiah Miller, of 1 

vitable consequences. We believe we may safely hazard | tions, are given with an exactness that would render it hard former place Se ar ee 

the opinion, that the best publications in the Union are but |/¢o say which is the original, and which the copy. Among DIED, 





\udifferently paid, some of them barely kept alive, and that | the most interesting of its contents may be mentioned alet.| Qp the 29d inst. Mr. Johm Agnew, aged 37 years. 
the income, even from those which are the most liberally || ter, in French, written by Queen Elizabeth to Henry IV. of Ou the 25th inst. Mr. James W. Mesier, aged 39 5 ew 


upheld, is quite inadequate to the labour, the application, | France ; and one addressed by Louis XI. to the infamous | {)e city inspector reports the deaths of ove bundred au 
™€ responsibility, and the risk, which are inseparable from | Tristan, the executioner, beginning, Mon Bon Ami! i seven persons during the past week, 
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POE?RY. 





FROM LA BELLE ASSEMBLEF. 
ELLEN. 


Her eyes were blue,and mild, and ofttimes were upraised, 
As though she felt some sad and hidden grief; 
And she would bend her gentle head, and sigh 


As though she sought, but never found relief! 


What could have made her cheek thus pale—was't love ? 
What could have tuned her voice to such sad melody ? 


Ob, it was love '—sin never could have stained 
The pages of her young heart’s history. 

I oft have seen her, on a summer eve, 

Sit ‘neath the branches of a clustering vine, 


And touch the harp, and wild, sweet music breathe, 
And her fair locks with the dark cypress twine ; 
And she would wear that calm sublimity of look, 


Which angels, pitying mankind, might wear. 


Oh! it was love that taught her young heart grief— 


Sin ne'er found entrance to a shrine so fair. 





FROM THE KEEPSAKE 
A HEBREW MELODY. 


Iu Judah's halls the harp is hushed, 
Her voice is but the voice of pain ; 
The heathen heel her helm has crushed, 
Her spirit wears the heathen chain. 
From the dark prison-house she cried, 


“ How long, O Lord! thy sword has slept! 


O quell the oppressor in his pride !"— 
Still Pharaoh ruled, and Israel wept. 
I 


The morning breezes freshly blow, 
The waves in golden sunlight quiver ; 
The Hebrew’s daughter wanders slow 
Beside the mighty idol river 
A babe within her bosom lay ;— 
And must she plunge him in the deep 
She raised her eyes to heaven to pray ; 


) 


She turned them down to earth to weep 


She knelt beside the rushing tide, 
*Mid rushes dank and flow’ rets wild : 
Beneath the plane-tree’s shadow wide, 
The weeping mother placed her child 
“Peace be around thee—though thy bed 
A mother’s breast no more may be ; 
Yet he that shields the lily’s head, 
Deserted babe, will watch o’er thee '"’ 


She's gone! that mourning mother! gonc- 


List to the sound of dancing feet, 
And lightly bounding, one by one, 
A lovely train the timbrel beat. 
lis she of Egypt—Pharaoh’s daughter 
That with her maidens come to lave 
Her form of beauty in the water, 
Aud light with beauty’s glance the wav: 


Oh! woman's heart is like the rose 
That glows beneath the tropic’s flame 


That blooms as sweet ‘mid northern snow + 


For ever lovely—and the same. 
Whate’er her rank, whate’er her lot, 

Where'’er her gentle influence ranges 
The art to bless is ne'er forgot, 

The will to comfort never changes. 


Phe monarch’s daughter saw and wept 
How lovely falls compassion’s tear 
‘The babe that there in quiet slept, 
Blest in unconsciousness of fea 
Iwas her’s to pity and to aid 
The infant chief, the infant sag« 
Undying fame the deed repaid, 
Recorded npon heaven's own page 
Years pass away—the land is free! 
Daughter of Zion! mourn no more | 
The oppressor’s hand is weak on thee 
Captivity's dark reign is o'er. 


Thy chains are burst—thy bonds are riven 


On! like a river strong and wide: 
\ captain is to Judah given— 


Phe babe that slept by Nile’s broad tide 

















They say, because I love the muse, 
I must be a blue stocking ; 

Heaven knows, I would not wish to have 
A title that’s so shocking. 

An humble lute is all I boast, 
No gifted wreath I claim; 

Then might / not escape the lash 
Which follows glorious fame ’ 

It matters not, we all pursue 
Some favourite wild desire ; 

Each in its turn may be as vain 
As that which woos the lyre. 

Each mounts his Pegasus in searci 
Of beauty, wealth, or fame ; 

And wond'ring views his fellow man 
Pursue a different aim. 

Folly they see in all besides 
What they indulge in most ; 

And, like the Pharisee, that ‘ J 
Am not like others” boast. 

Then why may / not love the lyre 
Nor take what others claim? 

They wait their time, I blame them not, 
I only do the same. 

My untaught lute I'll not forsake, 
Though wild its melody ; 

For ‘twas the breath of song which first 
Thy friendship won for me. 

And though to fame’s soul-cheermg beams 
I never may aspire, 

For thy dear sake, my heart's first lord, 
I still will love the lyre. 

The wreaths of bay bestowed by ume 
To lottier harps belong ; 

But thy sweet praise is all I ask 
To sanctify my song. 





FROM THE JUVENILE MISCELLANY. 
TO A FRIEND, 


ON HEARING HER SING AND PLAY ON THE PlLANe, 


Softer than the blue of heaven, 
In its clearest, lightest hue; 
Softer than the breeze of even, 
When the sultry day is through ; 
Softer than the tear that rushes 
To the mournful maiden’s eye ; 
Softer than that maiden’s blushes ; 
Softer than that maiden’s sigh ; 
Softer than her last addresses, 
When her friend and she must part 
Than the kiss a mother presses 
On the darling of her heart; 
Softer than the colours g!owing, 
When the sun sets in the west: 
Softer than the twilight, pensive 
When that sun has sunk to rest ; 
Softer than the tear of pity, 
Glistening in beauty's eye; 
Softer than the rainbow’s colours, 
When summer showers are passing by 
Softer than the moonlight, streaming 
On the river smooth and clear, 
Through the clouds so mildly beamine 
Is thy music to my ear, 
All the ruder passions vanish, 
Nought but quiet fills my breast 
Thy music every pain doth banis! 
Every grief doth lull to rest 


EPITAPH. 

BY JAMES MONTGOMERY, Esq 
She lived !—what further can be said 
Of all the generations dead ? 
She died !—what more can be foretold 
Of all the living, young and old? 
She lived—as in her Maker's eye, 
At every step, prepared to die; 
She died—as one exchanging breatii 
For immortality in death : 
Her dust is here, her spirit there * 
Eternity! O tell me where ’ 
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ON BEING CALLED A BLUE STOCKI NG, THE PARTING OF SUMMER. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
Thou'rt bearing hence thy roses, 
Glad summer, fare thee well! 
Thou'rt singing thy last melodies 
In every wood and dell. 
But in the golden sunset 
Of thy latest lingering day, 
Oh! tell me, o'er this chequered earth 
How hast thou passed away ? 
Brightly, sweet summer, brightly 
Thine hours are floated by, 
To the joyous birds of the woodland boughs 
The rangers of the sky. 
And brightly in the forests, 
To the wild deer wandering free ; 
And brightly 'midst the garden-flowers 
Is the happy murmuring bee. 
But how to human bosoms, 
With all their hopes and fears, 
And thoughts that make them eagle-wing - 
1 pierce the unborn years? 
Sweet semmer! to the captive 
Thou fast flown in burning dreams 
Of the woods with all their whispering leaye- 
And the blue rejoicing streams. 
To the wasted and the weary 
On the bed of sickness bound, 
In swift delicious fantasies, 
That changed with every sound 
To the sailor on the billows, 
In longings wild and vain, 
For the gushing fount and breezy bills 
And the homes of earth again! 
And unto me, glad summer ! 
How hast thou flown to me’ 
My chainless footstep nought hath kept 
From thy haunts of song and glee. 
Thou hast flown in wayward visions, 
In memories of the dead, 
In shadows from a troubled heart 
O’er thy sunny pathway shed: 
In brief and sudden strivings 
To fling a weight aside— 
Midst these thy melodies have ceased 
And all thy roses died. 
But, oh! thou gentle summer! 
If Il greet thy flowers once more 
Bring me again the buoyancy 
Wherewith my soul should soai 
Give soe to hail thy suushine 
With song az’ -~irit tree ; 
Or in a purer air than this 
May that next meeting be! 


VOCAL MUSIC, 


Music’s the breath of heaven, the soul of lov« 
But never instrument is .alf so sweet 
As is the human voice. Music is sweet 


| In the light carol or the roundelay ; 
But how much lovelier when the sacred bymi 


|! Flows from the lip of beauty! When the gift 


! Of heaven is offered on a holy shrine, 
’Tis incense for the skies. Music! thy prais: 
} Has oft been sung by loftier harps than mime 
Yet never bard said half enough of thee. 





RINALDO. 


‘ [lis was the form to win a youthful maid- 
A thousand graces hovered in his smile ; 


Might laughing Love his fatal bow have bent 


} in his dark eyes, and from his lofty brow, 
| 
t 
' 


Nor ‘*ared the shaft had failed: and there was moi: 


‘Than merely manly beauty in his face; 
t There was ti’ expression seldom yet defined, 


Which ne'er is found except where gentle blo 
Flows in the veins, that intellectual fire 
‘ Which speaks the true nobility of soul. 
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